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gentlemen and visitors." Then the canvas curtain was lifted,
revealing a makeshift setting. The convicts who played the
parts of lords or society women dragged their chains on the
floor like the others. "It was a great pleasure for the specta-
tors," writes Dostoevsky, "to see, for instance, Vanka or
Netsvetaev or Baklushin in costumes quite different from
those they had worn every day for years. They were con-
victs, nothing but convicts, with clanking chains, and here
they entered upon the stage dressed in a frock coat, with a
round hat and cloak like gentlemen."
After the holidays life was resumed as before. Days and
days went by, months and months in monotonous horror.
Feodor Mikhailovich had no one to confide in and nothing
to read except a few copies of French newspapers and the
Gospel. This solitude was the worst of tortures. If only he
could keep in touch with his family! But the convicts were
forbidden to correspond with private persons, except in a
few severely restricted and exceptional instances.
Mikhail himself did not send letters to Siberia, for fear of
reprisals. He was a married man, the father of a family, had
suffered unjust imprisonment, and wanted to avoid compro-
mising himself and Feodor by writing him. After his release
Dostoevsky sent a moving message to his brother in which
he wrote, ". . . First of all, let me ask you for God's sake,
why have you not written me a single line? I would never
have believed that! I sent you a letter through our general
staff, which surely reached you; I waited for your answer
and received nothing. Is it possible that you are forbidden to
correspond with me? But correspondence is authorized, and
all the political prisoners here received several letters a year.
Durov received quite a few. ... I think I understand the
real reason for your silence. Out of sheer laziness, you failed